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"Who is Dr. Pech ? 

Where did he come from 1 

Is he intimate with the editor of the Art 
Journal? 

It not, how; much did tho review of the 
concert of the Trinity Choirs in la6t week's 
Journal cost the Trinity Corporation ? 

Such were the questions bandied about the 
city in certain circles during tho past week. 
"We are willing to answer these intorested en- 
quirers, and will do so to the best of our 
ability. 

First, Dr. James Pech is an English gentle- 
man, a graduate of Oxford, where for his pro- 
found musical attainments, ..both theoretical 
and practical, he received the honorable De- 
gree of Mus. Doc, a title which in England 
means something, for it is only to be obtained 
through a severe and strict ordeal, which few 
of our musioians here could stand success- 
fully. 

Secondly, Mr. James Pech, being an English 
gentloman, naturally came from England, 
though as to the particular port from which 
ho sailed, we have been unable to obtain pre- 
cise information. 

Thirdly, we have not the honor of Dr. James 
Pcoh's acquaintance ; we have never seen his 
face, and having only seen his back at the 
Festival, we doubt if we met Dr. Pech, if wo 
should know him by his back. 

Fourthly, tho coBt of the review of the Fes- 
tival of the Trinity ChoirB was the expenditure 
of some brains, an article unpopular with our 
" onquirers," a thimble-full of ink, and nine 
slips of paper. The time expended was due 
as a service to art, and consequently does not 
appoar as an item in tho bill. "What Trinity 
Corporation propose to pay we do not know, 
but we have the evidence that a good many of 
the parishioners paid ten cents for copies of 
that particular Journal. 

Having answered the enquiries, we shall 
merely observe, that we are accustomed to 
write as we think, and only as we think; and 
although personal friendship may add a little 
warmth to our praise, it does not blind us to 
defects nor mitigato our censure, neither does 
enmity bias our pen, in any case where true 
merit is concerned. That we should immedi- 
ately recognize the merits of Dr. James Pech, 
though an utter stranger, is as natural as that 
a man not blind should rcoognize the light of 
the sun. Wo felt, after the few first bars of 



the overture, that he was a man to command; 
that he was a thinking musician, and one who 
knew his business. Our first judgment was 
confirmed, and our admiration increased, when 
we heard the grand, deliberate march of the 
Choral movements, and recognised the sublime 
thoughts of Handel in their massive and clear 
integrity. We were not prepared for the 
masterly rending of the work by Dr. Pech ; we 
expected the usual agglomerated masses of 
sound, out of which chaos we little hoped to 
exhumo form and order, and our surprise 
equalled our delight as we recognized the le- 
gendary tempi of the. great master, Handel, 
himself. "We have for years fought against 
the readings of the various conductors, who 
have maltreated Handel, and have stated the 
constant errors in the time, again and again. 
But the self sufficiency of ignorant men who 
have thrust themselves into positions which 
they are utterly unable to fill, barred all ad- 
vance in the right direction. Wo assisted as 
a boy, for many years, with the Chapel Royal 
and Hawes's boys at the great oratorio per- 
formances given in London during the Lenten 
Season, and all the oratorios of Handel and 
Haydn are among our earliest memories. Tho 
training then gone through we have never for- 
gotten. In the rending of Dr. Pech we recog- 
nized the severe style we had been accustomed 
to, and we were at once satisfied that ho was 
the right man in tho right place. Common 
sense would suggest to any thinking man, the 
impossibility of movitjg masses of voices, most- 
ly uncultivated, in rapid passages with any 
hope of clearness of articulation, or definite- 
ness of phrasing. The mathematical construc- 
tion of the Fugue demanas a squareness and 
deliberateness in execution, to give weight and 
phrasing to its component parts, and to define 
its plan in an intelligible manner to its hear- 
ers. This is the case even with organ fugues, 
although many of our modern organists take 
tho tempo at a pace which is destructive to the 
oharacter and intention of tho style, but it is 
still more imperative in dealing with masses of 
voices, and we trust that the true school inau- 
gurated by Dr. Pech at the Trinity Festivals 
will for the future prevail. 

The repetition of the Festival on Thursday 
evening, May 2nd, was rendered necessary bv 
the great demand for tickets, created by the 
brilliant reputation won by the first perform- 
ance. Our first notice was at such length that 
we shall not indulge in a detailed criticism to- 
day. The repetition was in some respects bet- 
ter than the first, and in other . respects not so 
good. There were fewer choristers, some be- 
ing absent for very moving (May Day) reasons, 
while others were deterred from attending by 
misrepresentations, and under-hand working of 
interested parties and leaders of tho leading 
vocal societies. Some of the orchestra, too, 
influenced by parties who would have rejoiced 
in the failure of the Festival, sent for their in- 



struments, which were already in the Chapel, 
just before the performance commenoed. This 
was an act of treachery which deserves public 
condemnation, and if we can procure the 
names of the delinquents we shall publish 
them, that other conductors may be warned 
from making engagements with such unrelia- 
ble men. Still, notwithstanding the absentees, 
willing or unwilling, the performance exhibit- 
ed all those grand points of excellence we no- 
ticed in our last. The chorusses were sung 
with, precision, marked promptitude, clear 
enunciation, and a cbiaro-scuro which waa at 
onco massively and brilliantly effective. Some 
hesitation was evidenced in the leading off in 
the early chdrusses, but these were slight 
blemishes compared with the distinguished 
general excellence, and we aro inevitably lead 
to make this reflection, if Dr. Pech can pro- 
duce so fine a coup d'oeil with such unwilling 
and unsympathizing materials, what could he 
do with a live choral society, which was not 
only interested, but competent and enthusias- 
tic? That ho may soon have such an associa- 
tion .under his charge, we most earnestly de- 
sire, for it would, at once, place choral singing 
on a par with Philharmonic Societies, not only 
on the score of artistic excellence, but in the 
light of puUic popularity. As it was, we say 
again that those engaged in the Festival of the 
Trinity Choirs may well feel .proud of their 
efforts at the two performances of the " Mes- 
siah," t under the leadership of Dr. James 
Pech. They, perhaps, unconsciously, felt tho 
influence of a strong hand, and a powerful in- 
tellect, and the result whs a performance 
which had a magnetic force that awed while 
it charmed its thousands of listeners. 

The private history of the first Festival of 
the Trinity Choirs offers points which chal- 
lenge the attention of the thinking portion ot 
the community.. It has exposed to general 
observation a combination, which has been 
alluded to in these columns for months past, 
comprehensively organized, for the express 
purpose of arbitrarily controlling the whole 
musical interests not only of the city, but of 
the country. This combination is formidable 
in its scope and in the materials of which it is 
composed. It embraces the owners of the 
only available Music Halls in the city, includ- 
ing the Academy of Music, together with the" 
leaders of the weak, but only vocal organiza- 
tions, and- the so-called ".orilics" of the. prin- 
cipal daily and weekly papers, American and 
German. This unholy combination is animated 
by an interest in common, namely, that of 
forming public opinion in accordance with 
its views, and of coercing artists to further its 
nefarious ends, by suspending over their heads, 
like the sword of Damocles, the voice of the 
Press. It equals in iniquity and power the 
political and the aldermanio " rings," for woe- 
betide the artist or tho journalist who shall 
dare to stand, on his personality, outside its 
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influence. If he resists the approaches of the 
head-devils of tho "ring," thousands of dollars 
will he spent in gaining an influence with 
managers and publishers, to undermine, depre- 
ciate, and finally oust him from his position. 
The proprietors of newspapers, from the New 
York Herald down to tho obscure musical 
weekly, fancy that their columns, from day to 
day, present juBt critical opinion;, while, in 
fact, the opinions printed are in accordance 
with the interest and the order of the combi- 
nation, which controls the critic, stops the. 
mouth of the publisher by copious advertising, 
and humbugs tho editor and the world by crit- 
icism dictated solely by their business interest. 
What the wages are that justify this gross sin, 
we do not know ; but the half-paid critic — 
half-paid according to position, but doubly 
paid according to musical qualification — must 
see sufficient reason to justify, him in selling 
his soul and his proprietor at the same time. 

The Trinity Church Corporation naturally 
gave great offence to tho "ring," by an- 
nouncing a Festival without its consent, and 
the consequence was, that nearly all tho inde- 
pendent critics came out in their respective 
journals the morning after the performance, 
with columns of unqualified abuse. Luckily, 
however, the sterling excellence of the per- 
formance satisfied the audience and stultified 
the abuse of the critics, and tho second per- 
formance was a greater money success than 
the first. Still the villainous intention of the 
articles remains in evidence of an organized 
system designed to control;for private interests, 
the whole machinery of public amusements, 
to build up those who ai-o in the •' ring," and 
to crush out all who will not enter-its charmed 
circle. So long as the combination controls, 
absolutely, all our music halls, so long will its 
power to do evil exist. The most certain way 
to weaken and break up its power, is to erect 
a grand public hall, which shall not be allowed 
to pass into the hands of speculators, which 
Bhall be an ornament to the city, and an 
attraction, as is the Boston Music Hall. New 
York needs it, and that such a building will 
pay a largo interest upon the investment, can 
not for a moment bo doubted. The enterprise 
would pay, and wo hope beforo long to see it 
taken hold of by capitalists, not only as a 
matter of gain, but of pride in the increased 
attractions of our city. 

-Trinity Corporation carried through the 
Festival with spirit and determination, to a 
point of the noblest success. It met the mar- 
shalled opposition bravely, and overthrew it. 
The result will be, we understand, that the 
Festival of the Trinity Church Choirs will be- 
come a welcome annual., but on a larger and 
altogether more comprehensive scale We are 
delighted at the spirited action of the Body, 
aud are gratified beyond measure that so 
wealthy and so powerful a community as is re- 
presented by the four parishes of Trinity 



Church, should take the lead in musical .mat- 
ters, as it did in matters of architecture, giving 
an elevated tone to the taste of the whole 
country. It has the power to purify the art 
atmosphere,- and we trust that its movements 
in that direction will bo prompt and decided. 

In conclusion we must again compliment 
Dr. James Pech upon the brilliant result of his 
labors, and also his brother organists, Messrs. 
Walter, Erben, and Messiter, who sustained 
him most nobly.. We must also congratulate 
the choristers, ladies, gentlemen; and boys, who 
did themselves much credit on both occasions. 
They did their duty well, though not willingly 
at first, through cunningly fostered prejudices* 
and proved what they could do under a com- 
petent and resolute conductor. The Reverend 
Dr. Young, upon whom the whole weight of 
the details fell, fulfilled his duties with extra- 
ordinary energy, promptitude, and spirit. 
Through all the time devoted to the Festival 
he truly represented the church-militant; he 
had to fight his way step by step, and he never 
faltered, no matter how numerous were the 
obstacles in his way. To his indomitable en- 
ergy is mainly due the business success of the 
Festival, and the community owe him much 
thanks for his devoted and most able services. 



AMERICAN PIANOS AT THE FRENCH 
EXPOSITION.— CHICKERING & SONS. 



Although we must condemn the action of 
the. United States Commissioner, Mr. Derby, 
in regard to the exclusive exercise of his au- 
thority as to those piano manufacturers who 
should be permitted to exhibit, we are bound 
to confess that America will still bo brilliantly 
represented in every class of piano manufac- 
ture in the great Paris Exposition. 

The pianos which Chickering & Sons have 
sent over, cannot fail to excite the admiration 
ol tho representatives of the whole world. 
They are unsurpassable in their beauty, and 
we believe, weighing excellence by excellence 
in comparison with foreign and native instru- 
ments, by whomsoever made, that they will be 
pronounced altogether unequalled. Chicker- 
ing & Sons have stood at the head of the piano 
manufacturers of Amorica, for nearly half a 
century. They worked hard for their position, 
they won it, and have maintained it in face of 
persistent and brilliant opposition, of countless 
thousands of dollars lavished to purchase or 
warp the judgment of the press, and of a thou- 
sand smart, hut not honorable, business 
« dodges " designed to shake their prestige 
and undormine their standing. 

A good name is a great vantage ground 
when it comes to a square fight, and this the 
Chickerings' had in their favor, and ono point 
speaks ttumpet-tongued in regard to the char- 
acter of the Firm, namely, that all the piano- 
makers throughout tho country, with the ex- 



ception, perhaps, of one or two, are. unanimous 
in expressing for it the highest esteem and res- 
pect 

The Chickering pianos combine, in our opin- 
ion, those qualities which constitute a perfect 
piano, in the highest degree. We look for, 
especially, in a grand piano, the largest amount 
of sonority, consistent with purity of tone ; a 
graduated scale, brilliant and powerful 
throughout, but especially rich and vocal in 
the two middle octaves; a quality which is not 
merely loud, but out-spoken and far carrying ; 
an expressive power which is termed the ca- 
pability to " sing," or, in other words, to pro- 
long the vibrations of each note in a dominant 
manner, so that the tones can bo carried with 
an unbroken portamento, as by tho human 
voice. To these requisites must bo added that 
perfection of scale drawing, which ensures a 
perfect purity in the vibrations, so that tho 
shifting pedal shall betray no imperfection or 
inequality ; a mechanism which shall answer 
to the merest impulse of the most delicate 
technique, and yet retain its elasticity and 
prompt responsive power under the -most vig- 
orous enforcement, together with a general so- 
lidity in the construction of tho instrument, 
with a mathematical accuracy as regards tho 
striking points, so that the strings When struck 
with the greatest wrist-power shall givo out a 
solid, unbroken power, and not yield and 
clang as wo have frequently heard the Stein- 
way grands' do under the ferocious attacks of 
Mr. S., B.Mills. 

The above are the qualities which, when 
combined in ono instrument, make it as perfect 
as we can imagine in our present comprehen- 
sion of piano manufacture. All'these are em- 
braced in the Chickering piano, to a greater 
degree than in any other instrument manufac- 
tured either here or in Europe. This is not 
inconsiderate praise, "neither is it of that 
bunkum sort which fills columns of the news- 
papers with personal brag; it is a judgment 
based upon experience, and justifiod by tho 
greatest European artists who have visited 
this country, and is also the deliberate opinion 
of the most eminent pianists who have tested 
the Chickering pianos in Europe 

There is besides a personal quality peculiar 
to these instruments, which we find in no other 
grand pianos, namely, a mobility of tone 
which admits of shades of intonation, afford- 
ing a medium of expression as rich and varied 
as that of tho finest violin. It is indeed a 
delicate and sympathetic exponent of tho most 
refined and passionate thoughts of the com: 
poser and the pianist. 

We have heard through friends in Paris 
that the Chickering pianos in tho Exposition 
are exciting the highest admiration. Artists 
pronounce them perfect, and even the greatest 
manufacturers acknowledge their wonderful 
powers. Alfred Jaell was the first who tried 
them in Paris, and his admiration of their sur- 



